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TALES ABOUT CHINA.---NO. I. 
In looking over some books recently pub- 
lished in England, the editor has noticed, among 
others, one with the above title, from which the 
following is selected : 

Chinese Booksellers—There are in China, 
booksellers, who keep shops as in England ; 
but the greater number of booksellers are haw- 
kers, and one of these is here represented. 
The books are arranged on a stall, and boxes 
full of others stand beside him. The books of 
this vender are usually covered with a kind of 
pasteboard, of a grey or yellow color. Those 
kept in shops are generally bound in red bro- 
cade, adorned with flowers of gold and silver; 
and have their titles in gold letters, not on the 
back, but on the exterior flat surface of the 
cover. Some works are splendidly illustrated 
with designs, which are remarkable for the 
freshness and brilliancy of their colors. 

The paper which the Chinese use for print- 
ing being extremely thin, they print only on 
one side. The sheets are so folded, that the 
two open edges go to the back, where they are 
stitched: thus the Chinese books are cut in the 
back, not in the front, like ours ; and the sheets 
are there held together by a silk lace, or merely 
a strip of paper twisted between the fingers, 
nearly in the manner of the head-bands in the 
European binding. When a work forms sever- 
al volumes, each volume, or rather part, is cov- 
ered with a sheet of colored paper, and they 
are all enclosed together in a pasteboard case, 
called tao. 

The manner of binding books in China has 
given rise to the following fable:—“ A man, 
named Paing, had lived to the age of eight 
hundred years: he had married seventy-two 
wives, one after another. When the last of 
them died, on her arrival in the other world, 
she inquired of Paing’s ancestors what could 
be the reason of her husband living so many 
years, ‘Can it be,’ added she, ‘ because his 
name has not been entered in the register of 
Yeu Vang, the god of death? But it is not 
likely any one should escape him.’ ‘I will 
solve the mystery,’ replied Paing’s grand-fath- 
er: ‘the name and surname of my grandson 
are really in the book—but where? When the 
book was binding, the officer to whom this op- 
eration was committed, took, by mistake, the 
leaf on which Paing’s destiny was written, 
twisted it into the form of a cord, and the book 
was pierced and sewed with it. The woman 
could not keep the secret, and the story soon 
reached the ears of Yeu Vang. He took u 
the book, examined the head-band, and inserted 





the name of Paing in the book, who immedi- 
ately expired.”— Boy’s Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE SISTERS. 


OR, PRIDE WILL HAVE A FALL. 


Annie and Carrie Morton were sisters, yet 
how unlike. Annie was tall, and rather slim; 
while Carrie was of a shorter stature. Annie 
was a brunette; Carrie was a blonde. Annie 
possessed a kind heart, but a proud and haugh- 
ty disposition. She was also averse to labor. 
Carrie, on the contrary, loved labor, and, not 
unfrequently, Annie would be playing with the 
dog Rover, or sauntering through the shady 
walks of Mr. Morton’s beautiful park, (for the 
subjects of ry story lived in England,) while 
Carrie would be assisting her mother in some 
domestic employment, or making some article 
of wearing apparel for herself or parents. But 
Carrie was not obliged to work, for her father 
was very wealthy. At the right of his beauti- 
ful mansion, lay the park before spoken of, 
filled with deer, pet-rabbits, and squirrels. At 
the left, in the midst of a splendid garden, 
played a superb fountain. Arbors of every 
description, covered with grape-vines, and flow- 
ering shrubs, afforded a pleasant and cool re- 
treat insummer. About twenty-five rods from 
the fountain, (for the garden was very large,) 
reposed a beautiful but deep pond, upon whose 
mossy banks grew many a fragrant flower. 
Swans and ducks might have been seen float- 
ing on its mirrored surface, and a little sail- 
boat called the “ Dove,” was securely moored 
near the shore. 

But I will now return to Annie and Carrie. 
It was morning, a beautiful pure morning. And 
as Carrie Morton rode slowly through the 
smooth and shady carriage-road, on to the pub- 
lic road, she gazed admiringly upon the lovely 
scene. On one side of her, lay her father’s 
mansion, park and garden. On the other, were 
com, rye, wheat, and potatoe fields, broad, 
open meadows, fruit-orchards, and vegetable 
gardens. Carrie rode musingly along, ever and 
anon casting a glance at some small cottages, 
which lay about half a mile to the right. Be- 
fore long she turned off into a by-road, which 
led to the cottages. After riding a few min- 
utes, she reached one of them, and, dismount- 
ing, gave her horse toa boy who stood near; 
then going up to the door, she gave a merry 
knock, which was immediately answered by a 
curly headed little girl. Upon making known 
her errand, she was invited in, and the child’s 
voice was soon heard in the next room. ‘ Mam- 
ma, Lady Caroline has come, and wishes to 
see you.’ * Well dear, said Mrs. Grey, I will 
see her directly.” ‘Good morning, Mrs. Grey,’ 
said Carrie, as the poor widow entered the 
room. ‘I have called to see how you get along 
this warm weather, and also to bring you some 
fine sewing.’ ‘ Many thanks, my kind lady, I 
have been long wanting some sewing, and have 
long wished to see you. The truth is, Miss 
Morton, I have a disease about me, which I 
fear will terminate fatally; and if it should, 
what would become of my only child, my dar- 
ling Nelly.’ ‘ Make yourself easy in regard to 
that matter, my dear Mrs. Grey, for if anything 
serious should happen, Nelly will be kindly 
provided for, by my parents, my sister, and my- 
self” ‘TI cannot be grateful enough,’ said Mrs. 














p| Grey, ‘ for the interest you have taken in our 


welfare, but I shall ever regard and respect you 





as a dear friend.” ‘That is all I can wish for,’ 
said Carrie, ‘ but as J have two or three other 
calls to make, I must bid you good morning ;’ 
and so saying she soon disappeared from the 
cottage. Before long, she reached another 
larger cottage, which she entered. ‘Good 
morning, Mrs. Winslow,’ said she, as she 
opened the door of a small apartment. ‘I 
thought perhaps you might like a little sewing, 
and [ have called therefore, to bring you some 
shirts to make. I have also brought you some 
tea, and sugar.’ ‘I am much obliged to you 
for your kindness, Lady Carroline, and I hope 
that sometime, I may be able to repay you for 
the good you have done my little family. But 
will you not sit down?’ said she, seeing Carrie 
standing with her bonnet and shaw] on. ‘No 
{ thank you,’ said Carrie, ‘I promised to be at 
home by half past 9 o’clock, and I have yet 
another call to make. But when will you have 
the shirts done, Mrs. Winslow.’ ‘With the 
help of my daughter Helen, I think [ can get 
them done by day after to-morrow.’ ‘I think I 
shall be round this way again by that time, and 
I will then call and take them. Carrie turned 


‘towards the door, but was interrupted by Mrs. 


Winslow, who said, ‘I have had a letter from 
my son Frank, Lady Caroline, and he is doing 
much better than I expected. He sent me ten 
pounds, with the welcome news that he was 
soon to return home. My husband has also 
given up drinking, and has signed the pledge.’ 
“ This is truly joyful news, Mrs. Winslow, and 
I congratulate you on your flattering prospects. 
But it is nearly 9 o’clock, and I must be going.” 

How different was the dwelling of the Wil- 
son’s, from that of the Grey’s. Inthe dwellin 
of the former, the demon of intoxication ha 
taken up his abode. In the latter, peace and 
happiness gladdened the hearts of its virtuous 
inhabitants. Carrie shuddered as she entered 
the miserable hut of the Wilson’s. She opened 
the door of the kitchen, and O what a scene 
presented itself to her view. There, stretched 
on the floor, lay the miserable husband and 
father in the deep sleep which follows intoxica- 
tion. By his side, stood a large bottle, the 
cause of all this unhappiness. In a broken 
rocking chair, drawn up to the open window, 
sat the heart stricken mother, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. She paid little attention to 
the kind words of sympathy which Caroline 
Morton addressed to her, and but briefly ans- 
wered the enquiries which she made. Carrie 
talked long with Mis. Wilson, and by gentle 
persuasion, induced her to allow Kate, her eld- 
est daughter, to apply for a situation with Mrs. 
Abbot, the minister’s wife. Kate then put on 
her thin cotton shaw], and best bonnet, and pre- 
pared to walk to Mrs. Abbot’s. ‘I hope you 
will meet with success, Kate,’ said Mrs. Wil- 
son. ‘Never fear, dear mother, I will do my 
best to obtain the situation. Good morning, 
mother,’ said she, and after curtesying to Car- 
rie, she disappeared. “If Kate meets with 
success, send her up to our house, and Annie 
and myself will provide her with suitable 
clothing. I will also see what I can do for 
your poor husband, and family. In the mean- 
time do not give way to despair, but keep your- 
self employed about something, and you will 
be much happier.’ ‘I will try and follow your 
advice, Lady Caroline, for I think I shall be 
much benefitted by it.’ After bidding Mrs. 
Wilson good morning, Carrie again mounted 
her horse, and soon reached home. 

Two years passed away, but not without 
working changes in the Morton family. Mr. 
Morton was a bankrupt. His beautiful house, 
park, garden, fruit orchards, and meadows, 
passed into the hands of other people. Behold 





them now living in a small cottage, in an ob- 
scure part of the town. But where are the 
friends for whom Carrie did so much? Mrs. 
Grey has long since passed to her heavenly 
home, and Nelly, her cherished child, is the 
adopted sister of Annie and Carrie. Mrs. 
Winslow’s son Frank returned, and, with his 
wife, Kate Wilson, Mr., Mrs., and Helen Win- 
slow, now occupy a beautiful cottage near the 
former residence of Mr. Morton. Mr. Wilson 
signed the pledge, and is now one of the lead- 
ing temperance men. His wife is no longer 
the hapless occupant of a miserable hovel, but 
the happy mistress of as fine a house as there 
is in B——, (excepting the beautiful house 
which was once the Morton’s,) Mrs. Abbot has 
taken her youngest daughter Jane, (or Jenny as 
she is called,) for a companion, for she says 
since Kate left, the parsonage does not seem 
like home to her. Mrs. Wilson did not at first 
like the arrangement, but Mrs. Abbot had been 
so kind to them, and Jenny could have an = 
portunity of learning so much, that she finally 
consented. 

But we will now return to our friends, Annie, 
Carrie, and Nelly. It was evening. The tea 
table was set in the middle of the room, and 
everything was ready forsupper. But the mas- 
ter of the house was missing. Where could 
he be? What could he be doing? We shall 
soon find out. Before long the door opened, 
and the object of their search stood before 
them. Hig COUMEREaOR, which had recently 
looked so troubled, now Wore a pleasant smile; 
and after divesting himself of his hat and 
overcoat, he sat down to the table, surrounded 
by his now happy family. In answer to the 
many questions which assailed him on every 
side, he said, “ Presently, I will tell you all; at 
present, I am too much excited to do so with 
composure.” After tea, the dishes were cleared 
away, the table wheeled back to its place near 
the wall, and, seating himself in a large stuffed 
rocking chair, (for he had been enabled to keep 
this article of comfort,) with Nelly on a low 
cricket at his feet, prepared to relate the adven- 
tures of the day. * When I left you this morn- 
ing, it was with feelings of despondency ; and 
as I did not feel in a talking mood, it was not 
with much pleasure that I observed Mr. C—, 
walking rapidly towards me. I however tried 
to smother my feelings, and grasped his hand 
with a friendliness which surprised even my- 
self. After passing the usual compliments of 
the day, he said,’ my dear Mr. Morton, I have 
sought be to try to do something for you, in 
return for the many favors you have cenferred 
upon me. 
that I can do will but poorly repay you for your 
great kindness tome. You found me a poor, 
unprotected young man, and you kindly found 
a situation for me as clerk in a store. You 
also afterwards set me up in business for my- 
self, and if you will now alluw me to get youa 
situation as broker, I shall consider it a great 
favor. ‘Could I refuse? Ah no,I red adly. 
accepted his kind offer; and next Mon 
am to take possession of my new office.’ 
stopped, and was silent. He saw that his au- 
ditors were much affected, and concluded not 
to tell them the extent of his good news till the 
next morning. The old family clock had struck 
eleven, before Mr. Moiton retired. But when 
he did find rest in sleep, he dreamed he was 
again living in the beautiful house which once 
he called his own. Morning was far advanced 
before he made-his appearance; but when he 
did, he met with a joyful welcome from his 
wife and daughters. When they had sat down 
to the breakfast table, Mr. Morton told them he 
should soon be able to buy Cedar Grove, (for 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














so his early home was called,) and the beautiful 
meadows and fields which surrounded it. He 
then took a letter from his pocket, and read it 
aloud to his family. The letter stated that Mr. 
Morton’s aged uncle, who had resided in Scot- 
land, had died, leaving his nephew a very large 
sum of money. ‘This legacy,’ said Mr. Mor- 
ton, laying down the letter, ‘will enable me to 
buy Cedar Grove, which probably will soon be 
set up for sale. But it is time | was at the 
store,’ said he, looking at his watch, and so say- 
ing he took his hat, and soon disappeared. 
Winter came and departed, and its beautiful 
successor spring, came to gladden the hearts of 
the Morton family. Mr. Morton had sold the 
house which he entered when he became a 
bankrupt, and the barn which stood near; and 
after the sale, he had $1,000 more in his pock- 
et. He then took a larger and more conven- 
ient house, which he occupied three years. At 
the end of that time, he had sufficient money to 
enable him to support the style of living which 
would be necessary in such a house as the one 
at Cedar Grove. A joyful day it was when 
Carrie and Annie once more entered the home 
of their childhood. Annie, the once proud and 
haughty Annie, now wept tears of joy upon 
seeing the faithful servants, whom she once 
treated with contempt. She was no longer the 
proud girl which we once knew her to be, but 
as mild and gentle as herown dear sister. An- 
nie now even condescended to accompany Car- 
rie and Nelly on their visits of charity. Some- 
times Mr. and Mrs. Morton would go with 
them, and then how cheerfully would the two 
sisters mount the ponies from whom they had 
so long been separated, and then turn round 
with a pleasant smile to little Nelly, who with 
her adopted parents, occupied an open carriage. 
Sometimes the three girls would unmoor the 
little sail boat, and with a trusty servaut to row 
them round the pond, they would thus pass an 
hour very pleasantly. At other times, Annie 
would take Nelly into one of the beautiful ar- 
bors, and talk with her about cherishing a proud 
spirit ; for, she would say, it is ver certain 
that “ pride will have a fall.” MMTE. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


BLACK POMPY. 


One of the bugbears of my early childhood 
was Old Black Pompy, as he was called. He 
lived in a little hut in the woods, not far from 
my grandfather’s house—where my parents took 
us children every summmer. It was a sweet 
fertile valley where my grandfather lived; in 
this valley were three other houses in a row, 
about one third of a mile apart, which were in- 
habited by three brothers; my grandfather's 
house was the middle one. The valley was 
named for this trio of brothers, to whom it be- 
longed. 

Their well cultivated farms stretched away 
to the rugged hills in the back ground, which 

.fermed the boundary in one direction; beauti- 
fal sunny hills they were to my young imagina- 
:tior, and the whole place might fitly have been 
.called “Sunny Side.” On the other side of 


the farms were the orchards and meadow 


landa, whose rich, verdant slopes were bordered 
..by .a silver stream, which rippled over its grav- 
«ally bed, and after many miles quiet flow, lost 
itsdif in the great Connecticut River. Many 
were the fair and fragrant lilies, that our more 
_adventurous cousins, obtained for us from these 
. sweet waters. One of our favorite resorts was 
the anchard.—Oh, that dear old spot! Hal- 
lowed in my memory. How many hours have 
wwe swung on that old gate, where our beloved 
: father and his brothers and sisters had swung 
before us. 

(The apples in this orchard were better than 
any others, or at least so we thought. There 
were the Three Trees, the Sour Tops, the 
Blue-pairmains, and sundry others, which I 
eannot remember now, but we used to go down 
there and gather a quantity together from our 
favorite trees, then scating ourselves on some 
mossy rock, we would eat our appies and tell 
stories ; and sometimes we made the welkin 
ring, with our merry shouts. This was a sweet 
spot, and those were happy days ; but still, be 
where 1 would, in this pleasant valley, there 
was ever a draw back on my enjoyment. [had 
always a 4 fear of old Pompy,! call it a 
vague fear, for I did not, exactly know, why I 
feared him; I only knew, that somebody had 


impressed me with the belief that, he was the 
enemy of the children, that perhaps he would 
come out of the woods, catch us, and carry us 
to his hut and never let us come back. I did 
not really believe this, yet it always made me 
uncomfortable. I did not like to tell my little 
brother and sister, or my cousins, my fears ; still 
whenever I went out, this dread of poor old 
Pompy was like an incumbusupon me. I shall 
never forget the time when my mind was set 
free from this bondagey I had been with my 
aunt to visit a neighbor, it was just night-fall 
when we palaieel ; a sweet summer night it 
was—she took my hand in hers and we walked 
homeward. It was very still—the air was filled 
with perfume, wafted to us by the soft low 
zephyrs, that seemed to be chanting nature’s 
evening hymn in the tree tops. 

All was still save the distant sound of some 
farmer’s dog barking—but every time a leaf 
stirred, 1 would cling closer to my aunt, start 
and look behind me, till my strange behaviour 
attracted her notice, and she asked me what 
was the matter. Ina low timid voice, I said, 
“T am afraid of old Pompy,” “afraid of old 
Pompy ” “she said laughing—yes said I, will he 
not hurt me, and does he not go round to 
frighten children?” Why no, my child—who 
could have put this absurd idea into your head ? 
[ then told her all my fears and terrors. My 
kind aunt banished ail my fears, said it was a 
very wicked and foolish thing to frighten chil- 
dren—that we need never fear any thing, but to 
do wrong. Oh how free and happy I felt when 
my mind was at rest about old Pompy. My 
aunt said, he was a poor old negro, who sup- 
ported himself by basket making and what he 
could obtain from kind hearted people. Every 
body knew him for miles around—and every 
body seemed really to respect him, he was so 
cheerful, so grateful for every favour. He 
never complained, though sometimes in the cold 
winter, when the snow was deep and there was 
no path from his hut, he suffered from cold and 
hunger—yet he said, “God never forsake old 
Pompy. No, he who. fed the ravens would take 
care of him while he let him stay here below.” 

Poor old man, long ago he has gone I trust, 
to that better land—where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest. 

His mortal remains were laid in that beauti- 
ful valley, where also repose all that was earth- 
ly of my dear grand parents. Years have 

ssed, and many changes have come over the 
oved spot, and us who were then children-; but 
fresh in my mind are these recollections of Old 
Pompy. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


ARCHITECTURE.—NO. VI. 
THE PARTHENON. 


In this article, my young friends, T will tell 
you something about some remarkable ruins, 
still found in a country which although it con- 
tinued as an empire but a comparatively short 
period of time, yet has that in its name even, 
which at once enlists our feelings and com- 
mands our attention. [ speak of Greece, “ but 
living Greece no more.” In this country the 
ruins of some of the most wonderful erections 
in the whole world still exist, and every tem- 
ple has its history, every statue its tale of in- 
terest. 

Here I shall speak of the Parthenon at Ath- 
ens. This building was on the Acropolis, a 
height which stood in about the centre of the 
city. ‘The ground is formed of a perpendicu- 
lar rock, with a flat summit about a thousand 
feet in 1ength, and five hundred feet in breadth, 
and within this space is comprised the most 
sacred and most renowned of those edifices 
which have been so long the glory of Athens. 
On all sides except the west, this rock presents 
a perpendicular and sudden slope in which are 
several grottoes which were used for various 
purpoges by the Athenians. 

On the west was the only road accessible 
without difficulty ; this road fills up the space 
between the Phyx, (a place where public meet- 
ings were held,) and the Areopagus, on the 
highest summit of which the sacred council 
sat. On the top of this was the gate entrance, 
which was very magnificent, composed of mar- 
ble brought from Mount Pentalicus which 
served both as an appruach and a military de- 
fence to the citadel. The front consisted of 








six Doric columns, fluted, about 29 feet high, 


supporting an ornamental projection, and was 
approached by four steps, this was flanked by 
two wings. Behind this was a vestabule of 
six Ionic columns, which led to five doors, of 
which the centre was the widest. The ceiling 
of this structure rested on blocks of marble 
Jaid across the beams belonging to the side 
aisles, these rested on the nearest row of col- 
umns. These openings led to a portico, which 
faced the platform of the Acropolis. Part of 
this however was destroyed during the late 
war of Independence. Through this splendid 
entrance all the processions passed which vis- 
ited the Parthenon, which was a temple dedica- 
ted to the virgin goddess from whom it took its 
name. “This was the chief edifice on the 
Acropolis, and has been universally considered 
the most beautiful building that was ever erec- 
ted, and has served as a model of grace and 
beauty from the earliest ages to the present 
day, and still stands unrivalled in the excel- 
lence of its proportions.” It was erected about 
the year 450 before Christ, and is built of pure 
white marble; its principle front is toward the 
west, and before it is placed a magnificent col- 
ossal statue of Minerva, in bronze. ‘This statue 
was the work of Phidias. 

The exterior of the Parthenon was composed 
of two noble porticos, connected by a row of 
pillars which ran along the side of the build- 
ing. Above this was the pediment (an orna- 
mental projection) enriched with some of the 
choicest works of Phidias, finished in such an 
exquisite manner that after a lapse of 2,000 
years, the backs of the figures are said to be 
executed with more skill than the fronts of 
many done in modern times. Within, the Par- 
thenon was divided into three apartments; in 
the inner one was another statue of the god- 
dess of wisdom, constructed of gold and ivory, 
which was considered the finest work ever exe- 
cuted by its celebrated author Phidias. Behind 
this was the entrance to the public treasury, 
which the Athenians had placed under the 
guardianship of their best loved goddess. 

This noble edifice is now much injured, but 
enough is left to fill with admiration all who 
contemplate its still beautiful remains. Many 
of the pieces of sculpture with which the Par- 
thenon was decorated are now in the British 
Museum. EsTeLLe. 








Natural fjistorp. 





PLAYFULNESS OF ANIMALS. 


Small birds chase each other about in play, 
but perhaps the conduct of the crane and the 
trumpeter (Psophia crepitans) is the most ex- 
traordinary. ‘The latter stands cn one leg, hops 
about in the most eccentric manner, and throws 
somersets, The Americans call it the mad 
bird, on account of these singularities. The 
crane expands its wings, runs round in circles. 
leaps, and throwing litue stones and pieces of 
wood in the air, endeavors to catch them again, 
or pretends to avoid them, as if afraid. Water- 
birds, such as ducks and geese, dive after each 
other, and cieave the surface of the water with 
outstretched neck and flapping wings, throwing 
an abundant spray around. 

Deer often engage in a sham battle or a trial 
of strength, by twisting their horns together 
and pushing for the mastery. All animals that 
pretend violence in their play stop short of ex- 
ercising it; the dog takes.the greatest precau- 
tion not to injure by his bite; and the ourang 
outang, in wrestling with his keeper, attempts 
to throw him and makes feints of biting him. 
Some animals carry out in their play the sem- 
blance of catching their prey! young cats, for 
instaece, leap after every small and moving ob- 
ject, even to the leaves strewed by the autumn 
wind; they crouch and steal forward ready for 
the spring ; the body quivering and the tail vi- 
brating with emotion, they bound on the mov- 
ing leaf, and again watches, and again spring 
forward at another. Rengger saw young jag- 
uars and cuguars playing with round substan- 
ces like kittens. 

Young lambs collect together on the little 
hillocks and eminences in their pastures, racing 
and sporting with each other in the most inter- 
esting manner. ° 

Birds of the Pie kind are the analogues of 
monkeys, full of mischief, play and mimicry. 
There is a story told of a tame magpie, which 
was seen busily employed in a garden gather- 
ing pebbles, and with much solemnity and a 








studied air dropping them in a hole about eigh- 


teen inches deep made to receive a post. Af- 
ter dropping each stone, it cried currack! tri- 
umphantly, and set off for another. On exam- 
ining the spot, a poor toad was found in the 
hole, which the magpie was stoning for his 
amusement.” 

(far ewremers 


A FOX’S REVENGE. 

The Rev. I. Murry, in his work on Creation, 
tells the following story : 

“An old and respectable man of the county 
of Montgomery, used frequently to relate an 
anecdote of a circumstance which he saw. In 
his youth he resided on the banks of the Hud- 
son river. One day he went to a bay on the 
river in order to shoot ducks or wild geese.— 
When he came to the river he saw six geese 
beyond shot. He determined to wait for them 
to approach the shore. - While sitting there, he 
saw a fox come down to the shore and stand 
some time and observe the geese. At length 
he turned and went into the woods, and came 
out with a very Jarge bunch of moss in his 
mouth. He then entered the water very si- 
lently, sank himself, and then keeping the moss 
above the water, himself concealed, he floated 
among the geese. Suddenly one of them was 
drawn under the water, and the fox soon ap. 
peared on the shore with the goose on his back. 
He ascended the bank and found a hole made 
by the tearing up of a tree. This hole he 
cleared; placed in the goose and covered it 
with great care, strewing leaves over it. The 
fox then left; and while he was gone, the hun- 
ter unburied the goose, closed the hole and 
resolved to await the issue. 

“In about half an hour the fox returned with 
another in company. They went directly to 
the place where the goose had been buried and 
threw out the earth. The goose could not be 
found. They stood regarding each other for 
some time, when suddenly the second fox at- 


by the trick of his friend. During the battle 
he shot them both.” 


AFFECTION OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 


By remarkably good fortune, one of the most 
extraordinary of these songsters has recently 
taken full possession of my garden. J call the 
gay, the joyous fellow “extraordinary,” for I 
never yet heard such perfect freedom of song, 
from any of the tribe—much as 1 have had to 
do with them. And what makes me value the 
merry little rogue the more, is his almost in- 
credible tameness. He sings the night 
through, just under my chamber window, and 
seldom leaves the garden, by day or by night, 
for more than a few minutes at a time. I usu- 
ally rise to greet him at five o’clock, A. M.; 
and on venturing an humble imitation of his 
swelling note, he flies to me at once. Seating 
himself on a shady bough, and bending slight- 
ly forward, there he remains holding converse 
with me, so long as my time permits me to tar- 
ry ; and he improves such music the while, that 
T can hardly tear myself away from him. He 
knows my voice, and I know his. Thus do we, 
morning by morning, exchange familiarities ; 
and greatly do I love to return, after the fa- 
tigues of a day of toil, to renew our intimacy. 
I believe the pleasure is quite mutual. I can- 
not but imagine that this bird possesses an 
unusual charm; for he has drawn into one fo- 
cus a host of blackbirds, thrushes, robins, black- 
caps, and other vocalists, whose orchestral ac- 
companiments, blending with his own heavenly 
voice, almost lead us to suppose we are in fai- 
ry-land. They rehearse early in the evening ; 
and the concert, once commenced, lasts until 
long after sunrise. I need hardly say that I 
now retire to rest with my chamber window 
open.—Mr. Kidd in the Gardener's Chronicle. 


Religion. 
THE LITTLE IRISH BOY. 


Shall I tell you a story, my dear children, 
about a little Irish boy who loved to hear about 
Jesus? I presume you say, “Yes.” Well, 
his name was Johnny, and he lived in a pretty 
little cottage by the side of a public road. The 
Irish peasantry are not very nice about their 
houses ; some of them look just like rough hay- 
stacks, and some of them are not even so pret- 
ty as a rough hay-stack, but are more like 
dunghills with chimneys in them. Johnny’s 














father had, however, taken great pains with his 
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house; it was built of stone, and slated. He 
was a blacksmith, and his smithy was built near 
his house, and both were surrounded by a neat 
wall. The yard was clean, and, altogether, 
there was an air of comfort and beauty about 
the place not often met with in this district of 
Treland. 

One day, when Johnny was a very little boy, 
only two years old, he went into his father’s 
shop, and as his father was busy nailing a 
horseshoe on, he did not see the poor little fel- 
low go to the big fire in the smithy; but he 
soon heard his screams, for he had burned his 
hand dyeadfully. His mother, as you may 
guess, was in a sad fright; and instead of tak- 
ing time to tie up each little finger separately 
first, she just tied all the hand in one piece of 
linen; and when, after a while, the poor little 
burned hand had healed, the new skin grew 
over all the fingers, and joined them together. 
When I saw the dear little Johnny first, he was 
five years old; and it was very distressing to 
see such a pretty, lively boy, lame in his right 
hand. 

Johnny’s father was a Roman Catholic; but 
for all that he did not refuse to let Johnny and 
his sister attend a Protestant school, which was 
opened near his house. ‘There Johnny was a 
very diligent scholar ; he learned a great many 
little hymns, and pretty verses, and the cate- 
chism. He also learned to spell and read ; but 
he never seemed so much pleased as when his 
teacher spoke about Jesus, and taught him some 
little verses of God’s love in sending his Son to 
die for sinners; then his fine blue eyes would 
glisten, and he would look up so earnestly, as 
though he wished to secure every word. 

When he had been at school about six 
months, his father sent him to a hospital at 
some distance, that an operation might be per- 
formed upon his hand. He was away two or 
three months, and returned, poor little dear, 
weak and feeble, having suffered a great deal 
of pain during his absence. When his teacher 
heard he had come home, she went to see him, 
and, sitting down beside him, she told him she 
was sorry to hear he had suffered so much. 
He told her all the doctors did to his hand, like 
a little old man, and said he often thought of 
school, and wished to be there. 

“ Well, Johnny,” she said, “do you remem- 
ber any of the little hymns you used to say at 
school ? ” 

“ No,” he-replied, “ the pain drove it all out 
of my head.” 

“Then, do you remember any of the merry 
shymes you used to sing ?” 

“ Arrah! no, ma’am, I have forgot them too.” 

“Do you remember nothing at all, my dear 
boy? Do you remember if God loves you, 
Johnny ?” 

““O, yes! yes, ma’am, I remember that.” 

“ And how do you know that he loves you?” 
said she, anxious to find out if he had any dis- 
tinct idea on the subject. 

He looked up in her face, with a countenance 
beaming with delight, and said, “ Because, 
ma'am, ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should ‘not perish, but have everlasting 
life ;’ that’s how I know that he loves me.” 

Soon after this, I removed far away from that 
place, and I never heard whether Johnny got 
better or not; but I have often thought of him, 
and have hoped that he would be led to believe 
in Him who said, “Suffer little children to 

come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.”—Early Days. 
ee ES ES OT 


THE JEW AND TUE CATHOLIC. 


A young Jew, nephew of the representative 
on the left, wished to be married, some wecks 
since, to a young girl of the Catholic religion. 
The young lady applied to her pastor, who said 


_ he could not bless the marriage of a Jew. The 


pastor referred her to the Archbishop of Paris, 
who referred her to the court of Rome. The 
Pope refused to authorize the marriage. Then 
they turned to the other side. For want of a 
Catholic blessing on their marriage the lady 
consented to receive that of the Jew. 

‘They applied to the Grand Rubbi; but he 
was not less exclusive than the Pope, and re- 
fused to bless the marriage of a Catholic. The 
Pope refused to hless the Jew; the Rabbi re- 
fused to marry the Christian ; the young people 
were either prevented from marrying, or were 
to be married without a benediction. Then the 
representative we spoke of, the uncle of the 
bridegroom, advised them, as a last resource, 


to address themselves to one of his colleagues, 
a Protestant pastor, M. Coquerel. M.Coquerel 
replied that he never refused to bless any one; 
that he had in his heart prayers for the whole 
world, and above all for those who wished for 
them. 

So the young people were married : and those 
who witnessed the ceremony must honor this 
religion more than the others. A Jew and a 
Catholic blessed by a Protestant minister !— 
ae ay from “ L’ Avenement du Peuple,” by 





“I LOVE MY SAVIOUR MORE.” 


‘It is a sad thing,’ said one to his neighbor, 
‘that one so young and promising should be 
taken away.’ 

‘It is, indeed,’ was the reply ; ‘ very few per- 
sons have more to attach them to life than she 
had. It must have been hard for her to die.’ 

‘It will be hard for us all, if we do not live 


nearer to God.’ 


The remarks above recorded were made as 
the neighbors were following to their last rest- 
ing-place the remains of a young lady who 
had died of consumption. She was the idol of 
her friends, who were in circumstances to grati- 
fy all her wishes. She had, in truth, much to 
attach her to life. Still she could say in calm- 
ness, ‘I have no wish to live; I love my friends 
very much, but I love my Saviour more.’ 

Hers was a peaceful and happy death. Why 
was itso? To what is it owing that, to some. 
death loses his terrors? It is owing to faithful 
preparation for the last hour. The young lady 
alluded to above made it her daily business, for 
several years, to make preparation for death. 
She fixed her affections so fully upon the Sav- 
iour, that she was ready, when he called her, 
to go and meet him. She made preparation for 
death the business of her life. Did she regret 
it, as she went down the banks of the cold 
river >—London Christian Witness, 





Denevolence. 
A LESSON FOR THE COMPLAINING. 


At the head of a stone wharf on Commercial 
street, sat an old lady, with a little dish of can- 
dy in her Jap, indicating the extent of her 
trade, and with half a roll of bread in one han: 
and a pitcher of smoking tea in the other. It 
was about noon, bitterly cold, and passers-by 
were closely wrapped up in shawls and furs, 
anticipating a cheerful fireside, and a warm 
dinner in a well warmed room. I confess that 
I was of this number, and I entered my house 
and sat down at my table, with at least an unu- 
sual degree of thankfulness and contentment 
for having seen, as I did, the shivering old can- 
dy-woman. I went back a second time to look 
at her, so as to be sure that I was not mistaken 
as to her looks, her dinner, and her suffering 
condition. She must have been over sixty, 
with no marks of vice about her, but with as 
honest and meek a face as one could wish to 
see; and she was feasting on her bread and 
tea, with an evident relish and satisfaction. 

I was led to think that this woman probably 
did not feel as restless and discontented on the 
stone seat as many do who rest on soft and 
splendid couches ; that she did not complain as 
much over her scanty meal, eaten with a shiv- 
ering frame, as some do over a dinner of roast 
turkey and plum pudding. I was led to con- 
sider that a contented mind and a thankful 
heart do not depend on a soft seat,a warin 
house, a good dinner, or any other good thing. 
It appeared further, upon reflection, that the 
contrasts in life are more apparent than real, 
secing that some make the best of a hard lot, 
and others make the worst of a good condition ; 
seeing, in other words, that some will get more 
good out of a stone seat, a dry crust, a winter’s 
blast, and a straw bed, than others will get from 
velvet cushions, warm houses, sumptuous fare, 
and easy beds. I was led to wonder how God 
could see any encouragement to bestow rich 
gifts on a portion of mankind, since they never 
know when they are well off, and never stop 
repining, and fretting, and scowling. They 
are like some persons at table, whom the cook 
can never please, but every meal is too early 
or too late, every dish too hot or too cold, every 
thing done too much or too little. It is hardly 
a sin to call such people hateful, and we are 
apt to wish that they might be kept a twelve 





month on bread and water, and so schooled 





into decency. God has many such to deal|ment and gaiety, and the danger is great of 
with, and he has occasion to say that the ass|the really solemn character of the act being 
and the ox know better than they when they | forgotten at the moment. I am sure also it 


are well cared for, and by whom. | 


will be a benefit to each of you to consider 


It is questionable whether there is not as | calmly and in private, the importance and the 
much fretting at Providence among the rich as | religious character of the union you are about 


among the poor; as much imaginary suffering 
in costly mansions and splendid apartments, as 
real suffering in the garrets and cellars of the 
city, especially when virtue dwells with want. 
—Boston Christian Observer. 


THE BIRD’S CUPBOARD. 


The white snow lies deep on the ground, the 
icicles hang from the trees, the wind is keen, 
the sky is dark, and all things seem sad and 
cheerless. 

Hark, the little bird still sings in the wood! 
He is not sad, for his song is clear and loud, 
and his heart seems full of joy, while he makes 
the meadow ring with his notes. 

I wonder where he can get any thing to eat ? 
He has no cupboard,—no store of food to go 
to. The worm is safe under the earth, the barn 
is closed, the cottage door is shut, and the ber- 
ries in the hedge are covered with snow. Yet 
he sings away, as though he knew he should 
never want a dinner, and lies down at night 
and sleeps soundly, though he does not know 
where he shall look for his breakfast in the 
morning. 

But stay! He has a cupboard. God’s hund 
is his cupboard. Well may he be glad—well 
may he trust. God does not forget to provide 
even for the little bird. Can he forget to pro- 
vide for us ? 

We will be happy, then, and cheerful too! 
If we are poor, and have but a little store of 
good things, we will look to our great Father, 
to supply every need. We will not sigh and 
despair, but we will hope and trust. Every 
thing which God has made may rely on his care 
and support. The meanest may trust in Him. 
Even the littl tml shall not want, for God's 
hand is the bird’s cupboard. 














Parental. 








TUE UNGRATEFUL SON. 

“ The eye that mocketh at his father, the ra- 
vens of the valley shall pick it out.” Prov. 
30: 17. This isa terrible denunciation against 
ingratitude to parents, and even in the present 
day is sometimes virtually fulfilled. 

Some years ago an Irish gentleman, who 
was an extensive contractor on our public 
works, was reduced to poverty by the profligacy 
and dish nesty of an ungrateful son. The o!d 
man lost his wife, and to add to his calamity 
his health failed, and to fill the cup of his sor- 
row he lost his sight. Thus poor, friendless, 
blind, and forsaken, he found an asylum in the 
Franklin county alms-house, Pennsylvania. 

While an inmate of this refuge for the afflic- 
ted, his wicked and ungrateful son travelled 
that way; he was informed of his father’s situ- 
ation, and that his parent wished to see him; 
and although he passed within two hundred 
yards of the alms-house, he refused to stop and 
see the kind father he had ruined. Now, mark 
the result. The very day he passed the alms- 
house on his way to Gettysburg, in an open 
carriage, he was overtaken by a storm, and took 
a severe cold that resulted in the destruction of 
his eyes. He lay in Gettysburg in a critical 
situation until his funds were exhausted, and 
those who had him in charge took him to the 
Franklin county alms-house. 

The very day he was brought in, his father, 
having died the day before, was carried out. 
He was put in the same room, and occupied 
the same bed, and in a short time followed his 
neglected and heart-broken father to the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ. It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of an angry God. R.W. 

[American Messenger. ] 


MARRIAGE. 


The following beautiful and instructive let- 
ter, was addressed to a friend (on the eve of 
his marriage,) by that devoted missionary Rev. 
H. W. Fox: 

My dear Mr. T——, may I request of you, 
and also extend the same request to Miss 
J——, that you would very carefully read over 
the marriage service. The time of marriage 
is usually and naturally one of great excite- 











to enter on, and to which your attention will 
be drawn by the language and the prayers of 
our beautiful marriage-service. For it is not a 
light matter, nor is it a tie merely for furthering 
your present happiness, which you are about to 
form ; but it will especially affect your interests 
for eternity. Should either husband or wife be 
forward in pressing on into Christ’s kingdom, 
how great is the assistsnce, heavenward, re- 
ceived by the other; or should one be opposed 
toa close and fervent serving of God, how 
deadening is the effect on the desires and ef- 
forts of the other. Permit me to advise you 
with all earnestness to cement your union by 
commencing from the first to read the Bible, 
and to join in prayer together. I can tell you 
that when it shall please God to remove one of 
you, such hours will form the brightest spots in 
the recollection of the survivor. Forgive me 
for giving you a sermon on your wedding ; that 
you may both be, not only rendered the happier 
by your union, but also be abundantly blessed 
in it by Him who is the giver of all good gifts, 
and by our Lord Jesus Christ, who purchased 
gifts for men by his death and resurrection, is 
the earnest desire and prayer of 
Your sincere Friend, Henry W. Fox. 





Nursery. 
LITTLE THORNS. 


The thorns of a rose or blackberry bush are 
very little things, but they will tear your hands, 
and irritate your flesh, and make you feel very 
uncomfortable. Thistles are smaller still, but 
if you a” them in your flesh, the pain will be 
dreadful until they are removed. Nettles are 
so small that you can hardly see them with the 
naked eye; but if you touch them, they will 
torment you. No matter how joyous and full 
of glee you may be, one of the least of these 
thorns is enough to turn your joy into grief, and 
your laughter to crying. A nettle in your fin- 
ger is enough to spoil your pleasure, and bring 
down your highest glee. 

So the sweetest, the most clinging affection 
is often shaken by the slightest breath of un- 
kindness. An unkind word from a beloved 
one, is a thorn to a sensitive mind, that sends 
a pang to the heart. A cross look is a thistle 
in the eye. A cold expression from a friend is 
a nettle in the finger. These little things ali- 
enate affection and spoil friendship. These 
are the “little foxes that spoil the vines.” The 
delicate rings and tendrils of the vines are 
agitated by the faintest breeze of summer. 
The little foxes, running over the vines, break 
off those tender cords that bind them to the 
trellis, and leave them at the mercy of the 
winds. 

If children and youth would be happy, they 
must pluck out the thorns of ill-temper, the 
thistles of envy, and the nettles of jealousy, 
and drive away all the Jittle foxes that walk 
rudely over and break the tendrils of affection 
that cling around the heart—.V. Y. Observer. 

—_~— 


THE SLIP OF PAPER. 


The Rev. Mr. recently preaching in his 
native town, in Western Massachusetts, from 
the text, “ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days,” stated that 
when he was a child, he had one day been ab- 
sent from home, and on his return, his pious 
mother said to him, “ There has been a strange 
occurrence this afternoon. A slip of paper has 
been found on the desk, with these words, 
‘The Master has come, and calleth for thee.” 
The call came with power, as if direct from 
heaven to his heart. He had no rest until he 
found it in Christ. He engaged in business f>- 
a time, but his Masters call grew louder, ard 
louder, until he left all to prepare to preach the 
gospel. Soon after he commenced preaching, 
in travelling through the western valley, he 
was suddenly called to address a waiting con- 
gregation. Trembling with anxiety, it flashed 
upon his mind to speak from that text, “ The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee.” He did 
so; he was unusually assisted, and the truth 
was attended with a power that the Holy Ghost 

















alone can give. There followed a glorious re- 
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vival of religion. A lady who heard that state- 
ment says, “ What do you think were my feel- 
ings, when I recollected very distinctly to have 
placed that slip of paper on the desk, expecting 
the praying mother would baptize it with her 
tears and prayers ? "—.4merican Messenger. 


~ Gditorial. 


BAD THOUGHTS. 


Some of my young friends have, perhaps, 
never seen very clearly how much evil and dan- 
ger there is connected with indulging in bad 
thoughts ; that is, thoughts upon improper sub- 
jects; thoughts of pride, malice, lust, envy, 
covetousness, &&c, They may have said, “Oh 
what is a thought! It is something in my 
own mind—out of every body’s sight, and can 
do no one any harm. Besides such thoughts 
fly swift through the mind—no sooner have 
they come, than they are gone; where is the 
harm?” Let us see: 

1. Bad thoughts do not like to be alone—are 
fond of company like themselves, and generally 
greatly increase their own number. Bad 
thoughts are not likely to be “ few and far be- 
tween ;” especially in that heart, where they 
are thought lightly of. They are apt to entice 
each other to come together into the bosom that 
is willing to entertain them; as one crow calls 
another to the carrion, till the whole air re- 
sound with their noise, and the ground is black 
with them. One bad thought in the mind, like 
a thief in a house, unlocks the door for his fel- 
lows, and the one evil spirit thus takes to him- 
self “seven others, even worse than himself.” 

2. Bad thoughts corrupt the mind and make 
that bad. No one of my young friends doubts 
the bad effect of bad company. But bad 
thoughts are the bad company of the mind, and 
exert the same unhappy influence over it that 
bad company does. Bad companions make 
him that goes with them bad like themsclves ; 
so do bad thoughts. Such thoughts encourage 
the mind to think lightly of virtue and piety, 
and to think less and less of the wrong and the 
danger of sin. Many young minds become ex- 
ceedingly corrupted by bad thoughts and wick- 
ed imaginations, before any open wrong acts 
are done. 

3. But bad thoughts always lead on to bad 
actions. Wicked thoughts are the seed—wick- 
ed conduct the harvest. Such thoughts stir up 
desire, excite love for wrong things, and that 
love grows stronger and stronger, the more 
wicked thoughts are indulged, which are like 
fuel to the flame—till the mind is so blinded, 
and the heart is so set upon the wrong act, that 
nothing can restrain from it. It was a covetous 
thought, indulged till it gained great power, 
that led Gehazi to the dreadful sins of false- 
hood, theft and profanity. The lewd thoughts 
of David led him to adultery and murder. The 
covetous thoughts of Judas led him, for thirty 
pieces of silver, to betray his Lord! Wicked 
thoughts lead to dreadful results. 

Now, my young friends, look out for bad 
thoughts, They come easily into the mind. 
There are a thousand things to suggest them, 
and our wicked hearts are willing enough to 
entertain them. But give them place, no, not 
fora moment. If you saw half a dozen young 
serpents creeping over the threshold and into 
the house where you live, how certainly and 
suddenly you would eject the intruders. But 
there is no serpent so venomous, and loathsome, 
and dangerous as a wicked thought. Kill it 
the moment you find it in your mind. It is 
there only for mischief. It is a bitter foe of 
your peace. Banish every bad thought and 


you shall be saved from a multitude of sins 
and dangers. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
rt, Feb. 17th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis.—Dear Sir.—We have taken your 
valuable little paper the Youth’s Companion, 
for four years past, and read it with great in- 
terest; and we feel that we prize it too highly 
to dispense with it at present. I therefore en- 
close one dollar, for the present year. 
Yours with respect, H.N.H. 


Calais, Feb. 14th, 1852. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis.—Dear Sir.—I enclose 
ou One Dollar for the Companion, for~1852. 
e could part with all other papers before the 


Youth’s Companion. 
Yours respectfully, H. W. Barnarp. 








Variety. 


CECIL’S MOTHER. 

The Rev. Richard Cecil speaking of his 
early life, says, “I was desperate. 1 was de- 
termined to go on board a privateer. But I 
had a pious mother. She talked to me, and 
wept while she talked. There are soft mo- 
ments even to desperadoes. God does not all 
at once abandon them.” One of the largest 
and most intelligent audiences in London was 
under his spiritual care, and was once exceed- 
ingly moved to hear him exclaim from his pul- 
pif, with surprising candor and humility. “ As 
a public witness for God and his truth, I must 
tell you that you should never despair. No 
distressed woman ever hoped more against hope 
than the mother of your preacher. But she 
prayed and waited patiently. She put her trust 
in the Omnipotent arm. She not only prayed 
but she instructed his mind, and then waited 
God’s season. She lived long enough to hear 
that child preach the gospel which he had once 
despised. And she said, ‘Now, Lord, lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace.’” 


————_—_ 
AN UNFORTUNATE MAN. 

I am fallen into the-hands of publicans and 
sequestrators, and they have taken all from me. 
What now? Let me look about me. They 
have left me sun and moon, fire and water, a 
loving wife, and many friends to pity me, and 
some to relieve me; and I can still discourse ; 
and, unless [ list, they have not taken away my 
merry countenance and my cheerful spirits, and 
a good conscience ; they have still left me the 
providence of God, and all the promises of the 
gospel, and my religion, and my hope of heay- 
en, and my charity to them too. And still I 
sleep, and digest, and eat, and drink; I read 
and meditate; I can walk in my neighbor's 

leasant fields, and see the varieties of natural 
oanty, and delight in all that in which God 
delights—that is, in virtue and wisdom, in the 
whole creation, and in God himself.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 








—~—_ 
AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 

A gentleman of this city while passing 
along the street a few days since, was accosted 
by a stranger who presented him with a small 
package. He found within the parcel a daguer- 
reotype which opened with a spring. On 
touching it the lid flew up, and exposed to his 
astonished vision a perfect likeness of his two 
young daughters, whom he had left more than 
a year before in the east. At the head of the 
picture was the inscription, “ Here we are, Pa.” 
The delighted father, as might be expected, 
was completely overcome by the affecting in- 
cident.—Sacramento News. 


——————— 
TEACHING AND TRAINING. 

It is recorded of Dean Swift, that he had 
often been teaching his servant in vain to close 
the library door, when she left the room. One 
day she entered her master’s study, and reques- 
ted permission to go to the marriage of a 
friend, a few miles into the country, which was 
granted. The door, as usual, was left open. 
Annoyed at this, the Dean permitted the girl to 
leave the house several minutes, and then or- 
dered another servant to follow, and say to her 
that her master wished to speak with her. She 
reluctantly obeyed the summons, and return- 
ing in great haste, inquired what her master 
wished to say, The Dean calmly replied. “0, 
nothing in particular; shut the door.” What 
teaching had failed to do, training in this in- 
stance fully accomplished, for the door was 
ever afterwards properly closed. 





“IN MY BEDROOM.” 

Near forty years ago, a godly mother found 
two or three of us inquiring where we could 
open a Sabbath-school. She replied, “In my 
bedroom ; I want my children to attend.” She 
had larger rooms; but we must be as private 
as possible. We met in the bedroom until the 

lace became too strait. We ventured to ask 
eave to meet in the school-house, where we 
had fifty or sixty scholars eagerly engaged in 
studying the Bible. The next summer the 
Sabbath-school was received into the church, 
and numbered near 300. 

For the encouragement of mothers I add, the 
children of this mother, eight in number, are 
all hopefully converted. One of them has 
died a most triumphant death, and the others 
are actively engaged in doing good. 


SS EE 
ADVANTAGE OF SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 
Captain Clegram, the able engineer of the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, in returning 
thanks to the shareholders, a few days since, 
on the occasion of a vote of two hundred and 
fifty guineas, as a testimonial, made the follow- 
ing interesting statement relative to the benefit 
which, he thinks, has resulted from the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, to the extensive estab- 
lishment under his charge: “ He has had the 
honor of serving them for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and it had ever been his endeavor, and 
that of his son, to do the best they could for 
the improvement of this concern. There cer- 
tainly had been a blessing resting upon all 
they had done; they had asked for that bles- 
sing, and it had been poured down. He could 
assure the proprietors that he had watched this 
concern narrowly, and stated that, ever since 
they had done away with Sunday working, 
Providence had looked upon it favorably, and 
blessed all their undertakings ; and he hoped it 
would continue to do so.” 


——— 
HAPPY WOMEN. 

The higher order of Russian priests cannot 
marry at all; one of inferior order can only 
marry a maiden. If his wife die he cannot 
marry again, and can seldom retain his parish, 
but must retire, and end his days in a cloister. 
For this reason the priests exercise the great- 
est care in the selection of a wife, her loss 
being irreparable, and forever banishing him to 
the silent loneliness of a cloister cell. With 
regard to conjugal tenderness and devotion, the 
pastor’s wife is, consequently, the happiest in 
the country. 


ee 
THE VALUE OF A GRANDMOTHER. 

As two urchins were trotting along together, 
one of them fell and broke a pitcher which he 
was carrying. He then commenced crying, 
when the other boy asked him why he “took 
on so?” “?’Cause,” says he, “when I get 
home mother will lick me for breaking the 
mug.” What,” said the other, “haint you 
got no grandmother living at your house?” 
“No,” was the reply. “Well, I have, and I 
might break two mugs, and they daren’t lick 
me. 


En 
PRAYING AFRICAN BOYS. 

Rev. J. Rambo, Episcopal missionary at Cape 
Palmas, Africa, says: “ After evening prayers, 
I had occasion to go up stairs to see one of my 
scholars who was sick, and I found that a little 
boy had preceded me, and was on his knees in 
prayer in an adjoining room. Having occasion, 
late in the evening, to visit the school house, I 
found a dozen of the boys had met together by 
themselves for prayer.” 


ee 
SHORTS. 

Thy bed, when thou liest down in it, preach- 
eth to thee thy grave; thy sleep, thy death; 
and thy rising in the morning, thy resurrection 
to judgment. 

To do one’s duty, makes one happy. A hap- 
py man feels that God is benevolent. He who 
thinks God benevolent trusts in him. Right- 
doing then produces trust in God. 

Temptations are a file which rub off much of 
the dust of self-confidence.— Fenelon. 

Youth ! respect age, if you would in return 
be respected. 


Confide not in him who has once deceived 


ou. 
7 God draweth straight lines, but we think and 
call them crouked.— Rutherford. 


Poetry. 


Mr. Wixu1s.—Dear Sir.—As in the Youth’s 
Companion of May 1st, 1851, you were pleased 
to publish some “ First Essays of Three 
Strange Children,” ene of which was from 
“Sarnau, aged 8 years ;” perhaps your young 
readers might be interested with one of her 
first attempts at poetry: if you think so, the 
subjoined, coming under this head, written by 
her some five years afterward, at the age of 13, 
is at your service. E. 


WHERE IS THY HOPE? « 
Where is thy hope? my child, said I, 
To a little girl I was passing by— 
Her hair was flying in the breeze, 
Which swept along among the trees, 
A murmuring stream was playing nigh, 
And she was after a butterfly. 
She looked as though she did not know, 
What | could mean by saying so, 
But quickly comprehending why 
She pointed to the butterfly. 
And joy beamed trom her sparkling eyes, 
As on she ran to gain the prize. 








Again I saw her ’mid the fair, 
And she the gayest of them there— 
She was wreathed for the festival, 
Her laugh was clear and musical, 
She lightly tripped with merry song, 
As ’round she danced the gay among, 
And the proud glince of h-r dark eye 
Told me—Her hoye’s the butterfly. 

7 * ~ * 


Years passed—long years of care and pain, 
Ere I beheld the girl again. 

*T was on a sunny. Sabbath day, 

Which bids all earthly care away, 

I met her by a new made grave, 
Where all around a calmness gave, 
Her eye still flashed as brightly now, 
Beaeath her high and polished brow, 
As when I saw the girl among 

The butterflies and merry throng— 

“ Where is thy hope?” again said I, 
She pointed upward to the sky— 

“ My hope’s in Him who dwells on high” 
Were the sweet words of her reply. 

* [ sought for pleasure ’mid the gay, 
But disappointed turned away ; 

Hope told me of a world above, 

Where faith and hope are lost in Love. 
My loved ones there have gone before, 
And soon we'll meet to part no more.” 
June, 23d, 1845. Sarau. 


————_———_ 


THE RIVER. 
An Exercise by a scholar of 10 years. 
The river is sparkling as onward ’tis rolling, 
The beautiful river that foaming goes by, 


whirling, sky. 
And the fishes are sporting beneath the blue 
Oft’times have I played on thy banks, gentle 
river, [bright wave, 
And sailed o’er thy surface, and watched thy 
And culled thy sweet flowers so fragrant and 
lovely, graves. 
But winter’s come on, and they’re all in their 
Soon spring will return, and thy flowers again 
blossom, 
And sweet little birds too will sing as they fly, 
And though thy bright waves will unite with 
the ocean, {supply. 
The rills and the brooks all thy wants will 
Waltham, Feb. 2d, 1852. CLaRissa. 


————>_>——— 
BE WHAT YOU SEEEM. 
“Be what you seem,” and seem what yon 
should be, 
The child of truth, from all dishoner free ; 
Brave and humane, and generous, just and 


wise; ' 
Revere what’s good—the bad thou wilt despise 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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